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(Eft, hereafter), it is claimed, is significant for the insights 
i$ provides into the strategies enqjloyed iij second language 
acquisition, and in turn into the process of language learning 
in general (cf.-Corder I967). The study of 'Interlanguage' 
(IL, hereafter), it is claiiaed, has implications for theories 
of language contact, language change and language apquisition, 
besides its usefulness in describing special language types 
such as immigrknt speech, non-standard dialects, non-native 
varieties of language and the language of aphasics and of 
poetry ,' aiaong others (cf. Kemser 197i^ Richards 1972; Corder 
19Jla)., Despite these many and varied claims, it is still correct, 
however, to say that the pfimaiy goal of all ^e three areeis of 
research has been to facilitate foreign language lear-i6.ng by 
providing insights into the iiat^ri^e of the learner's performance. 

In addition to the diversity of claims regarding their 
applications, CA, EA and IL also differ from one another in a 

r. 

number of respects - in their theoretical assumptions , ^metho- 
dologies, the-natv^e amd scope of data considered* relevant in 
each. area, the kind of insights they provide into the nature of 
foreign language learning, and in the implications of the studies 
carried out in each of these areas for practical classroom 
teaching and materieds ^reparati^orv. ^.^^^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ Lt is the purpose of^tKis jjaper to present the *^state of 
the art* in each j>f^ these areas of research froa the point of 
viev^ of 'the . ^pne goal' Explained above. In -parti ciilar , vi-^h respect 
to each, field of study, we will be examining the current trends 
pa theory, methodology, claims and empirical validations thereof 
and its contribution to foreign language teaching. The following 
*disc\ission is organized in four part^ - the firs^, second, and 
third parts deal with CA> EA and IL respective!^ and the last 
■part is the conclusion. There will be a good deal of overlapping 
among the -sections , but this" is unavoidable given the fact that 
the three fields have' developed at times as rivals, and as 
complementary to one another at other times. 
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0- CONTRASTIVE AKALYSIS-A bit of histor/: Althou^ several proininent 

linguists and pioneers in tSe field of foreign language, pedagogy, 

including Heiluy Sweet, Harold Palmer, euid Otto/ Jespersen, 

vere veil aware of the "pull of the mother tongue" in learning 

a TL,*it was C. C. Fries wjio fircily established contrastive ling-t 

instic. analysis as an integral component of the methodolo©^ of 

foreign language teaching.'^ Declaring that, 

the most effective oaterials (for foreign language 
teaching) are those based upon a scientific descrip- 
^ tion of the language to be learned, ^jarefuUy comjiared 

with a* parallel description of the native langiiage of » 
the learner (19^5:9), ' * 

Fries may be said to have issued the chatter for modern CA, 'In 

doing so, he also made the fir^ move in what has turned out' to 

be one of the most spirited controversies in the. field of foreign 

language teaching, namely on the role and relevance of CA, but 

more on this later (see sections 1.7 and 2.2, be toco). The ' ^ 

challenge was taken up by Lad0 3^^ whose work Linguistics Acrosg^ 

Cultures - (19$T) soon became a classic field manual for 'practical 

contrastive studies. The Chomskyan^ revolution in linguistics 

gave a fresh impetus to CA not only making it possible for the 

comparisions to be more explicit emd precise, but- also giving it 

what seemed to be a more solid theoretical foundation by claiming^ 

the 'existence of 'langixage vmiv^rsals' (but cf, Bouton 1975*) • 

The volumes ofx The Contrastive Structure Series . (e»g. ^ Stockwell 

and Bowen ^ 196 5j, Stockwell, Bowen and Martin (1965)} represent 

this phase of CA. The papers from the three. conferences on 

CA held, in Georgetown, Cambridge, and -Stuttgart (Alatis 1968, 

Nickel i9Yla, Nickel 1971b respectively,) present ' schdlaa^s as, 

by and.lVrge, optimistic about the possibilities of CA. But by • 

that time\ CA was already open to attack on both external grounds 

(of empirical validity) and mternaJ. (theoretical foundations^ , 

leading Selihker to wonder that CA was still thriving "at a 

period when a serious crisis of confidence exists as to exactly 

what it^is" (Selinker 1971:1) and Wardhaugh to forecast a "peri6d 

of quiescence" fo^ it (T-^ardhaugh 1970). CA today, however, is not 

entirely on the defensive - not only do 'messages of hope '"keep 



appearing from time to time (e.g. .Schachter 1971*), but even the 
proponents of alternate approaches (EA and IL) isDlicitly or 
explxcitly incorporate CA m their methodology action 3.5), 
If anything, the controversy seeins to have clarified the possibilities 
and limitations of CA and its place, along vith other components^ , 
m the task of accounting ^or the nature of the learaer's per- 
formance. * . ' 



1* Tne Rationale for CA . The rationale IJor undertaking contrastive 
studies comes mainl^ from three aouirees': (a)' practical 'experience ' 
of foreign ^language teachers; (b) studio of language contact in 
bilinguetl situations; and (c) theory of learning. 

Every experienced foreign language teacher knows tliat 'a 
substantial number o^ persistent mistakes made by his students 
can be traced to the 'pull of the mother tongue'*. Thus, when 
. a Hindi speaker learning English says, "The plants were all right 
till we kept them in the study"' in the sense of "as long as" or 
an Arabic speaker persists in retaining a pronominal reflex of 
'the relativized noun ill his relative clauses as in "The boy that 
he came"' (cf. Catford 1968,^ Schachter I97U), or to give a diff- 
erent type of example, the Indian learners of English systemati- 
cally r^placQ the alveolar consonants with their r^yctfjrex CGUiit^r- 
parts , there is no doubt that the learAer is 'carrying over'" 
patterns of the mother tongue into bis foreign language per- 
• 'formance. Moreover, such a 'carry over' seems to result in the 
largest number of deviant sentences in areas where the structvu^es 
of the native language and the target language differ the most. 

• Students of language contact have also note-d the phenomenon 
of "interference", which^ Wein?r^ich defines as "those instances 
of deviation from the norms of either language which occur in 
the speech of bilinguals as a result of their familiarity with* 
more than one language." (1953:1 ). Weinreich (1953) was the , . 
first (and perhaps still the best) extensive study of the 
mechanisms of bilingual interference. 

* The' third source which has been considered to support the 
CA hypothesis "(see 1.2^ is* learning*. theory - in particular, the 



theory of transfer ^ In it^ singplest form, transfer refers to the 

hypothesis that the learning of a task is either facilitated . 

('positive* transfer) or inmeded ('negative' transfer) by thtf 

cm 

previous JLeammg of another task, depending ^^aong other things, 

the degree of. sindlarity or difference obtailiing between the ^o 

tasks. The implications of transfer theory for foreign language 

leaminjg »are obvioiis. (For an excellent study of the application 

of,, transfer theQiy' to second language learning, see Jakobovits 

1969; see also Carroll 1968^) 

1,2, Contrastive Analyses Hypothesis , The 'strong' version of the 

CA hypothesis is clearly stated by Lee (1968:186 )# CA is 'based 

on the assumption » hej^says, 

(1) that the prime cause, or even the sole cause, of diffi- 
' culty and error in foreign-language learning is inter- 
ference coming from the learners' native language; 
(2.) that the difficulties are chiefly, or wholly, due to 

the differences between the two languages; 
(3) that the greater thdse differences are the more acute ^ 
the learning difficulties will be; 
^ (U) that the results of a comparison between the two lan- 
guages are needed to predict the difficultij^s and 
\ errors which will occur in learning the foreign 

\ lar)«uage ; ' ' \ . 

\(5) that what there is to teach can best be fouftd by com- 
paring the two languages and then subtractilig what is 
• common to them, so that 'what the student has to learn 
\ equals the sum of the differences established by the 
contrastive analysis'* 

It must be mentioned that not all theoreticians and practitioners 

of CA wo\ald go along with this version of the CA hypothesis/ "In 



particular, scholars differ on how strongly they wish to claim 



for interlingual interference the pride of place among error type: 
^ "and the rather 'simpliste' correlation in Lee's version^, between 

^ differences in structure and learning difficulty. Nev^ertheless , 

. . . * . \ ... 

some version of thi§^ hypothesis, with the qualifications noted. 

above (o^ sinular ones) is assumed by^most practitioners of CA. 

* (For a detailed discussion of the 'predictive' vs 'explanatory' 

versions of the CA hypothesis, see sections 1.7 and 2. '2 below.) 

1.3* CA: its :geda^ogical claims . On the basis of these, or similar, 
^ assumptions, various claims have been made as to the potential 
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role of CA in foreign langug^e teaching. Hall (1968) -as^serts that 

. the era pf the uniform, standard textbook for ail learners of 'is -TL irre;- 

spective of their language backgrounds is over; the strutture of 

the textbook -selection of teaching items, degree of emphasis, kinds 

' of practice drills, nature of e3^sit-ion, etc., - should be ' 

geared to .the native lemguage, of the learner; Nickel and Wagner ' 

{1968) also make, similar claims about the crucial role of CA 

in both 'di&ctic^ (limitation (selection), grading, and 

exposition) as veil *methodic_* (actual classroom presentation) ^ 

' programming. (See Lado (;L957)and Halliday, cfc - aX - 

(l96U^on this point). It is also claimed (by L^o (l'957)) that 

the results. j:>f CA provide ideal criteria for selecting testing 

items(for an opposite view ^ see Upshaur (1962)). It is also 

generally agreed that basing teaching materials on the-results 

of contrastive studies necessarily entails a more ^mentalistic* 

technique of teaching - explicdt presentations of points of 

contrast and similarity vith tpe native langu£(ge^ involving an 

analytical, cognitive activity^ (Rivers 1968, Jakobovits I969, 

' Stockwell 1968). \ \ ' ' 

I 

l.h. CA and linguistic models , Sincfe comparison depends on description, 
tfiere exists an inevitable implicatio'nal relationship between CA 
and linguistic theory. Accordingly, the assumptions of CA, 
the delicacy of its comparisons* and the form of contrastive 
statements have changedx f;x)m time to time , , reflecting the changes 
\in linguistic theory. 
^'i The earlier contrastive studies were conducted in the 
structuralist framework, althoiigh structual linguistics, with its 
insistence ^ describing each language in its own terms ,theoreti- 
caily precluded any comparison lacross languages... However, chara- 
cteristic of a practice that has been endemic in CA, the theoretiocl 
and methodological contradictions did not jdeter practitioners of 
, CA. Taxonomic CA displayed the similarities and differences 
between languages in terms of similarities and differences in 
(i) the fx>rm and (ii) t}ie distribui;ion of comparable units 
(comparability being based on nothing more spectacular than 
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'gu-^ feelings'). - . - ^ 

• With the advent of generative greinnar, taxoncxaic CA,*like 

taxononic descriptive linguistics in general, has been critized ^ ^ 

for its preoccupation vith the surface structure of language ^cf - 1><' ^^^^^^O^^O) 

Three aspects of the TG model have profoundly influenced CA: j 

(i) the universeil base hypothesis; (2) the deep and surface 

structure distinction; and (3) the rigorous and explicit 

description of linguistic phenomena? universal base hypothesis, 

it is claimed, provides a sounder theoretical foiondation for 

CA as contrasted with the structuredists ' relativity hypothesis- — • 

for, the assumption that all languages are alike at an abstract^ 

underlying level provides, theoretically at least, a basis for^ _ 

comparability. Methodologically, the description of this undfer-. 

lying level of representation in terms of a universal (non-language 

specific) set of basic grammaticg^ primes, semantic feattirps, and 

, phonetic (distinctive) features makes it easier to state 

similarities and differences in a uniform manner. , The explicit 

incorporation of two levels of linguistic organization makes it 

possible for the contrastive linguist to capture and represent 

the intuitions- of bilinguals about the translation Equivalence 

of utterances in two -languages , although they^^ disparate 

on the surface. Finally, the adaptation of mathematical models 

for the description of natural language phenomena has enabled 

descriptions to be rigorous and .explicit. This in turn has 

enabled comparisons to be rigorous and explicit as contrasted 

vith, for example, statements such as -X"^^ 

The past definite, or preterite, ,1e portai 
corresponds to the English I carried . . . 

modified by a 'fiction', 

* ' The past indefinite is frequently used tor 

the past definite in colloquial style* (cf. WalUclay et-oJt- 19^4-119) 

This is not to say that the .use of the TG model has solved 

the problems of CA; on the contrary, it has made explicit the 

intricate problems facing CA which had not previously been 

appreciated.' Nevertheless, it will not be disputed that the 

application of the TG model has made it possible for comparisons 

8 ' 
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• and contracts insightful and sophisticated to a degree unimaginable 
. two decades ago. 

1.5. CA: "Tbg Hethodolojzy . The prerequisite for any contrastive study 
is the availabil ity of accurate and explicit description of the 
languages under conmarison. It ife also fessent^al' that the 
descriptions' be "theoretically compatible. Given such descriptions, 
how does one , go about coisparing two languages? 
1.5^1 SelecHon: It is generally agre^ that attenpting to compare two, 
languages ih entirety is both impractical 'and wasteful. An alter- 
native is suggested by the British linguists, who advocate a 
Firthian- 'polysystemic ' approach. This approach is based on the 
assumption that language is a "system of systems", ffence compari- 
sons are made in terms df particiilar systems and subsystems I e.g. , 
the personal deictic system,the auxiliary verb system, etc.). 
(cf. Halliday et.al. I96U; Catford I968). While this approach 
may work in contrasting "closed systems" such as the determiner ^ 
system, or even for phonology as a whole, which can be reduced to 
an "item by iiem analysis of segment types", it does not seem to 
be* suited for syntactic comparison, which txist handle "a bound- > 
less class of j)Ossible sentences." (cf. Langacker I968). 

A second criterion for selection has often been advocated, by 
, scholars who consider the role of CA to be primarily "explanatory" 
and noi; ".predictive" (see Catford I968; Lee 1^68). According to 
'these scholars, CA should limit itself to "partial" comparisons, 
• analysing those p^rts of the grammar which are known (through 
error analysis) to present^g*reatest difficulty to learners. But 
such an approach, as Hamp rightly points out, is, of limited value 
^- we nedd CA to provide a "theory adequate to explain cases not in 
our corpus" (l968:lU6). 
I A reasonable approach to this problem is taken by Langacker 

(1968);, who suggests that syntactic comparison should cover 

approximately the same ground that the 
language teacher is called on to deal with 
■explicitly in the classroom. Within this 
area, common productive processes (such as 
infinitive embedding, for example ) shoiild , . 
be compared for the two languages with respect 
to the rules, generating them. 
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^ This is essentially the approach adopted by Stockweel, ef. al. (1965) 
While Stockwell admits that their approach vas "somewhat tempered 
by (error-analysis)" (used as a delimitation device in selection), 
be insists that "the most useful basis for contrastive analysis 
is entirely theoretical" (1968:25). 
l.3.2Ccmparability: The Problem of Equivalence. .The discussion in 
the previous section dealt with the general problem of selection. 
- "k much -more difficult and crucial problem is that of ''comparability' , 
i.e., of establishing just what is t(5 be juxtaposed for comparison. 
Despite the extensive ktudy of various aspects of CA", this problem, 
which lies at the heart of CA,' has yet to be satisfactorily resolved. 
The question pan be approached from three points of view, viz. , 
•those' of (i) structural (or formal) eftui valence; (ii) 'translation' 
-Equivalence; (iii) both structural and translation equivalence. 
^Jhile the most widely used criterion- in the literature has been 

that of translation equivalence , the term ^ 

. has been used rather loosely.' Harris seemed to work on the 

assumption that for a given sentence in language A there would be 
only one "roughly nlhique" translation in' language B, ancj'proposdd , 
to construct a "transfer" grammar on the basis, of the "minimal 
grammatical differences" (195^:259). Levenston (1965-). on the 
other hand, points out the possiTjility of multiple translation 
e<juivalents (cf. also, Halliday et. al. 1964:121) and hence 
advocates constructing "translation paradigms" - i.e., tabulation 
- of the various structural 'configurations by which a given item 

may be translated, with specification of the contextua3r restrictions 
governing the use of each equivalent. Catford on the other hand, 
believes that "the only basis for equating phonemes, or for equating 
grammatical units in two languages is extra-linguistic - is 
substantial rather than formal." (l968:l6U). For him. the 
test (Jf translation equivalence \s, the interchangeability of the 
item/ in a- given situation (1965:^+9)'. 

'^i Is it possible to formalize the relationship that should hold 
■between; constructions that are considered translation equivalents 
by a .'iismpetent bilingual'?' There have been a few attempts to 
conflict this crucial problem. Dingvrall (196U) proposed that • ^ 

t 
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"la^uages are more likely to be;similar in their 'kernel' than 
in their total structure, ^ and that which is obligatory in the 
most highly- valued grammar is more basic than that which is 
optional^', but wit6 the ^^emise of the notion of ^'ke^nel ' sentences, 
his hypotbesi's has become somewhat outdated; Perhaps the single 
most influential .work on this question is Kreszowski ^1971^-^ 
This paper, although it doeS not solve the problem of equivalence, 
shows how much CA has gained in rigor apd sophistication from the 
apRlication^of current generative theory. In that paper, Kreszowski 
proposed thali "equivalent sentences have 'identical deep structures 
evei^if on the svirface they are markedly different" (l97l:38), 
'deep structures' being defined in the sense of Lako^f (1968), 
in terms of basic grammatical relations, . selectional restrictions 
and co-occurrence relat,ions. While this is probably the closest 
we have ever come to rigorously defining the notion of 'equivalency' 
even this formulation is still far from satisfactory as is 
apparent from the works discussed below. , ^ ^ 

Bouton (1975) points out that there are large classes of ^ ' 
constructions which are translation equivalents but cannot be • . 
derived from a common deep structure (iifnhe sense of 'Kreszowski ) - 
instances where deep structure parts contain crucial information 
with regard to notions of sta^tivity, transitivity, tense/aspect, 
•'•polarity of presuppositions, etc*) thus calling for either a 
redifinition of 'deep structure' to include 'contextual'' sti-ucture,. 
or the rejection of Kreszowski 's hypothesis as it stands. 

y. Kachru{ioeij^»-)has shown the limitation of a purely structual 
not'iori of equivalence and the relevance" of pragmatics and 
•conversational implicature' for defining 'equivalence'. Kllmore 
(1^65) had earlier pointed out' instances of translation equivalence 
"which are oons-Bructed along non-analogous (structural) principles" 
and "cases Vkere s^entences in one language cannot be translated 
into anoth^ language at ' all" '(1965:122)* 

While discussion, formalization, and refinement .of the., notion 
of equivale-nce proceeds on the ^theoretical plane , the problems 
involved, in this endeavoi: have not significantly impeded the 
flow of practical contrastive studies. and their application in 
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■ classroom and text materials. I will now briefly consider the^. 
state of the art in practical .con^trastive analysis. 

1.5 The scope of contrastive ^tudi^s^ By 'scope* here I mean the levels 

of linguistic structure and language use covered by contrastive ^ . 

studies. Everf a cursory glance at the extensive bibliographies 
by Hainmer and Rice (1965) and Gage (1961) as well as at the 
voliAines of IRAL, Language teaming and other joi^nals, reveals 
that the major emphasis has been on contrasting phonological 
systems. This preoccupation is understandable since phonology 
is relatively more accessible than other aspects of language. 
'Also, it is consistent with the structualist dictum the 
primacy of speech. However, as, Stockwell rightly remcAds tis^t " 
is time to face up to the ""fact that Vp^onunication is' simply 
not that important. . .Grammar , and toeaning are at the-h^art of th6 

' . matter" (1968: 22 ). ' Despite the 'kiss. of life* that syntax has „ ' • 

received with the. advent of generative grammar, the number of ^ 
sophisticated studies of contractive syntax still remains 

leather small. (Part of the problem may have to do with the • ' ^ ^ 

rapid change in syntactic theory in the last thi^rty years that 

has left .the 'applied' linguist .constantly trying to catch up ' ' ; . 

with the new developments). The best f}xll length studies of ^ 

contrastive syntax still remain the volumes produced under the. 

Contrastive Structure Sferies of the Center for Applied Linguistics^ Ua^Utntjteii^J)- 
The area of vocabulary has. hardly been touched at all. One of 
the notable exceptions is.Oksaar (l972). In that work, Oksaar 
reports on research using the semantic differential technique 
(Osgood, Hofstatter) in order to meas,Ure intra- and interlingual 
differences (German-Svredish) in the area of connotative meanings* 
Taking certain operational terms to demonstrate the approach, 
she comes to tlie following conclusion: the "competing" terms 
differ from each other in the two languages,' interferences are 
likely on the non-denotative meaning level of the second language, 
the source of which lies in the influence of the mother tongue. 
The extensive work done in bilingual lexicog:r>phy has not been^, 
as Gleason correctly points out, "deeply theory-informed work" 
y . (1968:^0)... The huge area. oi?<usage still remains practically 



■ unchartered • ia the abs|rice a viable theory, the best that- • 
. cah be doae in this area i|| in tWwSrds ff StoclweU, "listing 

■•with insight". \ ' L^fisrCmi) strongly advocated, the need 

^ta. include_cprapari8'on Of'cuitures as' an integral part of contrastive 
linguisiics; yet his example does not/ seem to have been pursued^ 
8erib\is2y. Thus the picture of contrastive studies -tod^, is 
rather lopsided - leaning heavily on the side of phonology, 

• moderately inclined to syntax but,, (to mix- metaphors , ) leaving . 
'entire 'flanks 'of lexicography, sem&nt,&s and usage, almost completely 

exposed.. • ■' ' . _ 

1.7 ' critics' of CA , For ponvenienje of discussion, we may consider the 
majoi^ critiqpms of CA under .two heads (i) criticism of the 
predictions made by dontrastive analysis j and (ii)^ criticism of 
• the theoretical basis of CA. . 

•'V^ ' C^^tics of CA have argued that since native language inter- ^ ^ 
fer.ence is only one of the. sources of errpr, indulging in CA 
^with a- vieir to predicting difficulties is -not worth the. time 

' spent on it; m'o^^over, they argue, many of the difficulties 
predicted by CA do not show up in the 'actual leamer-^performance 

•'at all; on the other hand, many errors that do turn up are not 

. predicted by CA. In the light of this , they suggest , the" 
only version of CA that has any^alidity at all. is the a posteriori ^ 

• version of CA, i.e. , the' role, of CA should Jje explanatory, restricted 
to the recurrent problem areas. as revealed by error analysis, 

■ rather than the a priori or predictive version (see Whitman and 
Jackson 1972-, Gradman 1971, Lee I968, Wilkins 19$8, Richie 1971., 
among others). ^ ' t , 

These, and^pther criticisms of Qk have been, in my opinion, 
a6ly answered in Jamfes (l97l). Suffice it here. to say- that the 
proponents of; the strong version of CA are the first to fioncede 
. that CA does not account for all errors , th^y never claimed that ' 
it did. Secondly,- -rtie non-occurrence of error does npt. necessarily 
invalidate the" prediction' - *on the other hand, it may (confirm it 
in that it prdvides' evidence that the stoident is avoiding the use 
. of problematic structjjjjje^' (cf . Corder 1973,. Schachter 197^^^. 
CA cannot merely! be a subcomponent of EA because, for one thin^. 



what we need is not only a taxonomic classification of a corpus 

of data but a CGt^ij^^free theory ofl errors ^ 

<r and for another, -"predictive" CA brings to' light areas 

of difficulty not even npticed by EA. (cf. Schachter 197k). More- 
over,, the failure of the predictions of CA in particular instances 
does - not necessarily invalidate the theory "itself — a distinction 
oft€a lost sight of by the extremist critics of CA* After all, 
there have been scores of instances in the published literature 
of the last decade where the predictions of CA l^ve been borne 
out by eKipirical results (see, for exaiple, Duslcove I969, Schachter 
197k^ Bieritz 197**^ among others), George (1972) estimates, 

that approximately 'One -third of all errors made by foreign^ lang- 
uage learners can be traced to native language interference. 
Therefore ^ as Stockwell (1968) says, as long.^s one of the vari- 
ables that contribute to success or failure in langxiage learning ^ 
is the conflict between linguistic systems, CA has its place in 
FL teaching methodology. The critics of CA have not conclusively' 
proved this is not so. if anything, recent developments 

in the theory -and methodology of EA and IL have explicitly in- 
corporated the assTOHptions and methodology of CA in their models 
(see section 2.3.**, below). Saying that CA should be .only one 
component among others of FL teaching .methodology is not a 
criticism of CA|^ after all*, it was nTeant to be exactly that. 
Those who have- attempt^d^to ^put CA an its place ' may only have 
revealed their .own dnseciiJity. 

The second type of criticism se^ks to show* that given its 
theoretical and methUdological assumptions, CA is in principle 
incapable of accounting for learjier behavior. For instance^. 
Newm^k and Reibel (1968-) co'ntend th^t interference, is an ^ • 
otiose'^idea and that ign6rance is the real cau§e of errors. 
Bulay tod Burt -(1972), among others, accuse CA of being based on 

t% behaviorist conditioning pripciple, which has now fallen on 

Y s 

evil days.' Dickerson (l97lr) says that CA,'by denying the 
'variability' and the 'systematicity ' characteristic of the 
learn^f 's output is necessarily forcecL' to predict ^categorical* (^^^^" 
pqprforn(ance , which does not exist. 



.The" argvtment of Hewoark and Reibel (19^) has been -answered 
l?yv Janes (1971 ) and I shall not go into it he^e. As for the 
Second criticism, despite the authors' dismissal of Corder's 
argument ,' I think Corder (1967) is essentially correct in claiming 
that CA is not incompatible with the generativists ' view of lang- 
uage learning, as a hypothesis testpag process. Only, with this 
view the psychological basis of 'interference' would shift to 
something more like that of transfer of training, in that the 
reamer may be said to select his experience with the learning 
of his native language as one of the initial hypotheses to bd 
tested/^ As for the third criticism (Dickerson 197'*). lo^st 
' be granted that this is one of thf most se;rious criticisms levelled 
against CA, and calls for a deliberate response. At this point, 
I shall content myself' with a few observations. There is nothing 
in the CA hypothesis that denies the learner's language system- 
aticity: iD«^act,-the very premise of predictability %^ the 
• systematic ity of the learner's performance. The presence of 
elements other" than those due to interlingual interference is, 
though correct, not a criticism of • CA per se. On the question 
of 'variability' it is true that none of the current models of 
.CA incorporates this feature. After all, variability still 
remains a challenge 'to descriptive linguistics as well, and 
CA can only be as good as the descriptions, on which it is based. 
Certainly variability must be accounted for in synchronic descrip- 
tion as well as contrastive analysis. Selinker's impressionistic 
observations on the emergence of 'fossilized' elemen.ts in the 

r ' 

"learner's langxiage under Certain circumstances is the first 
step toward repognition and exploration of this important 
aspect^ ^elinken 1972). Models of CA in the past have shown 
considerable resilience, and claims such as that variability 
analysis .is the 'Waterloo of CA' seem to be a bit premature at 
this point. * 

2.0 ERROR ANALYSIS 

2.1 Traditional EA . ' Of the three areas of study under review., E^ror 
Analysis (EA) has probably the longest tradition. ^Yet, till 
'recently a typical EA went little beyond impressionistic collection 
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of 'consloa' errors and their taxonomc classification into 'bategorie 
(mistakes of agreesient, omission o£ article?, etc.). Little attec:?'; 
was made either to define 'error' in a formally rigorous and 
pedagogically 'insigbtfixl vay or to systematically account for the 
occurrence of errors either in linguistic or psychological terns. 
Hence it is substanticaHy correct to say that traditional EA was 
an ad hoc attempt to deal with the practical needs of the class- 
room teacher. '\ 

^.1.1 The goats of Traditional EA. The goals o-f traditional EA were 
purely pragaiatic — EA was conceived and performed f^r^ iis 'feed 
back' value in designing pedagogical materials and strategies. 
• It was believed that EA, by identifying the areas of difficulty 
for the learner, could help|^(i) determining the sequence of 
presentation of target items in textbook and classroom, with the 
difficult items following the easier ones; (xi) deciding the 
relative degree of emphasis, explanation and practice required in 
putting across various items in- the target language; (iii) 
devising remedial lessons and exercises; and finally, (iv) 
: selecting items for testing the learner's proficiency. The 

* ' "applied" emphasis in this approac^i to error is obvious. 
2,1.2 The methodology. The methodology of EA\ in so far as ti'aditional 
EA c^ be said to have followed a uniform method at all, coqsisted 
of the 1^ollowj.ng steps: 

1. collection of data (either from a '^free", composition 

yyy students on a given theme or fr&m examination answers); 

2. identification of errors (labelling-, with varying 
degree of precision depending on t!je linguistic * 

' , - ' sophistication brought to bear ot>^ the teisk, with 
J respect to the exact nature of the deviation^ e.g., 

^ dangling preposition, anamolous s^uence of tenses, 

etc. }; 



'3. classification into error types (e.g. f errors of 
agreement, articles, verb^orms, etc.); / 

1*, statement of .relative frequency of error types; 

'i 

5. identification of the areas of difficulty in the 
target language; 

It • 

' 6. therapy (remedial drills, lessohs f tc. ) . 
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While the above methodology is rvDUghly representative of the majority 
of error analyses in the traditional framevork, the more sophisti- 
cated investigations (for example, Rossipal 1971, Duskova 19^9) 
went further, to include one or both of the following: 

(i) analysis of t^e source of errors (e.g., mother 

tongue interference, overgeneralization,- incon^ist-encie^ , 
in the spelling system of the Xi-j etc.). 

•» • 

(ii) determination of the degree of disturbance Caused 
by the erroi: (or the seriousness of the error in 
terms of comrunication , norm, etc.). 

Notice that the inclusion of the two tasks just mentioned brings 

with it the possibility of making EA broadbased and evolving a 

theory of errors. This possibility , however, has only recently 

begun to 'be explored, 

^ Hesurgence of Interest in EA . It was with the advent of CA and its 

^claim to predict and explain (some major types of) er^rors that , 

serious interest began to be taken in EA. Although in the 

beginning, CA with its relatively sophisticated linguistic 

apparatus' and the strong claim to predict a' majority of errors ^ 

in second language learning seemed to condemn EA to obsolescence, 

as the claims of CA came to be tested against empirical data^, 

scholars realized that there were many kinds of errors besides 

those due to interlingual interference that could neither be 

predicted nor explained by CA, This led to renewed interest 

in the possibilities of EA. The claim for using EA as au^^imary 

pedagogical tool was based on three arguments; (l) EA do^ not 

suffer from the inKei^ent limitation of CA — restriction to errors 

caused by interlingual transfer: EA brings to light many other 

types of errors frequently made by learners, for example, intra- 

language errors such as over generalization, ignorance of rule 

resTtrictions , incomplete application of rules, hypothesizing f^-lSe 

concepts, etc. besides other types of errors arising from the 

particular teaching and learning strategy employed (cf. Richards 

1971a). (2) EA., unlike CA, provides data on actual, attested 

problems and npt- hypothetical problems and therefore forms a 

more efficient and economical basis for desiring pedagogical 

strategies (Lee 1968), (3) EA is not confr^ted with the complex 
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theoretical problems encbuntered by CA (e.g., the problem of 
equivalence, see section 1.5. -2) (Wardhaugh, 1970). 

Ba^ed on arguments such as these, some scholars (e.g., 
Wilkins 1968) have argued tnat there is no necessity for a prior 
comparison of grammars and that an error-based analysis is 
'•equally satisfactory, more fruitful, and less -time-consuming". 
.15ie experimental evidence, the little that there is, however, 
" does not stipp'ort such an extreme position. The i,nvestigations in 
Duskova (1969), Banathy and Madarasz (1969 ) , Richards (l971b) 
and Schachter {191^), among others, reveal that just as there are 
errors that are not handled by CA,. there are those that dc not 
surface in EA, and that;SA has its YOle as a testing ground for 
the" predictions of Ct/a.s well as, to .supplement the resuits^of CA. 
2; 3 The reorientaiton^f EA .- At the same time that the extended ,^omain 
of EA vis-a-vis/liv came to be appreciated, a development too]c 
• place , largel/ as a .res.tilt of the ih±Lght& of British linguists 
aiid those fbfluenced by them, (Corder 196T-,/19Jla, 1971b ^^1973, 
197U, atl^vens 1970, Selinker 1969, 1972, Richards 1971a, 1971b, 
1973)/wh'ich has ntft only revolutionized the whole concept of EA, 
but/also opened up an exciting area qf research coig?only referred 
t/as Interlaiiguage. • Although in the current literature the 
/^stinction between t Ea and _ Interlangjiage 

is not always clear, we will, for the purposej^of this paper, 
study the developments' in two parts , those direStiy* relevant to 
the theory and practice of error analysis in this J)art and 
those liaving to do with Interlanguage in the next. 
2.3.1 On the notion of 'error\ Pit border, in his' influential paper ^ 
' (Corder 196? ) , suggested a new way of looking at the errors made . 
by the learner of a second lantuag'e'. He Justified the proposed 

revision in viewpoint on the basis of "the substantial similarities 
between the stti:at^ies employed by the infant learning his native 
l^^uage and those 'of the SQjbond, language leamerV. .The -notion 
" of -'error', he argued, is.a ^function of the traditional practice 
• ■ to take a teacher-centered vieiboint. to^.the ..learner's. , performance , 

' arid to Judge ^- in terms of Igie norms of "Woe TU. ^ 

<^From the perspective of the language learner, the observed deviations 
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are no more 'errors' than the fii^t approxiinatlons of a child 
learning hj-fe mother tongue are errors." Like the child struggling 
■ t^ acquire lsi% lan^ge, the seCond language learner is also trying 
■out successive hypotheses about the nature of the TL, 
and from this viewpoint, the learner's "errors" (or hypotheses) 
are "not only inevitable but are a necessary" j)art of the language 
learning process'. j 
2.3.2 ETVors V8 l-fietakes. At this point, Corder introduces an important 

distinction between 'brrors' and 'mistaSi^'. ' Mistakes are "deviations 
due to performan ce factors such as memory limitatipns mistakes' 
in the sequences of tenses and agreement in long' sentences ) , spelling 
pronunciation, fatigue, emotional strain, etc. They are tj^idlly 
rapdom and are-^readily corrected by .the learner when his -attention 
is drawn to' them. " 'Errors' on the other hand, Corder argues, are 
.systematic, consistent deviancies 'characteristic of the learner ^s 
linguistic system at a given itage of learn^iig. "The key- point", 
Corder asserts, ■ '• 



. / 



is -^hat the leamer/is using a definite system of 
language at every p6int in his development, although 
it is not...thkt ofjthe second language. ...The learner's 
errors are evidenc^of this system and are themselves 
systematic. (l$67]| 
Corner proposed the term "transitional competence" to refer to 
the intermediate systems constructed *by" the learner in the process 
of his language leartiing. ' , ' ■ ■ 

2.3.3 The goals of EA. Given this redefinition of the. notion of error, 
^Jit follows that the goals of EA as conceived ^jreviously also 
Cf^ a subseej^^jljZ need to be redefined .jX:order makes a distinction between 

P<M*i!i- the-theoretical and. applied goals of EA.' EA has too often, he 

argues,- concerned itself exclusively with the 'appO^ed' goal of 
correcting and eradicating the learner's errors at the expense of 
the more- important and logically prior task of evol-^ing an 
e^lanatory theory of learner perform^ce. The study of the 
systematic errors made by the learners of a TL yields valuable 
insights into the" nature of language learning strategies and 
hypotheses empiaj'ed by learners and tfie jaature of the 

intermediate 'functional crommxmicative systems' or i;anguages • 
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constructed by them, » ' Thus the "theoretical" aspect pf EA is 
as worthy of study in and of itself as is that of child language 
' . acquisition and can, in turn, provide insights into the process 
of language acquiBition in general • 
2.3.k The data and' method of £4, We have already noted Corder^s distinction 
between 'mistakes' and 'errors'. Corder proceeds to point out that 
not all errors are overtly observable, i.e., the traditional re- 
liance on obvious\ observable deviations in the learner's productive 
use of the TL is not a reliable procedure for data-collection 
purposes. The 'covertly erroneons ' utterances, i.e., utterances 
that are superficially well-formed and acceptable, but are produced 
•by a set of rules different from those of the TL (e.g. ,"I want to 
know the English"in the sense oh^l want to learn English" ]|sho\ild 
also be considered part of the data for EA. Learner performance^: 
may also be right "by chance", i.e., due to holophrastic learning 
or systematic avoidence of pro^blem structures. All this goes to • J 
show that learner errors - overt or covert - "are not properly to b6 ^ 
regarded s^ ti^t or wrong in themselves but only as evidence of 
a right or wrongs- system" . (Corder 1973:27^). Hence, the object 
ofEA is to describe the whole of the learner's linguistic system 
and to compare it with thtt of the TL. "That is .why error , 
analysis is a brand of comparative linguistic study." (ibid.)* 

As Corder correctly observes , tfee^ruqial element* in describing 
the learner's system is l^he correct ^interpretation of the learner's 
utterances. This is to be (Jone'i he"" says, by reconstructing the 
correct utterance of the TL,matching the 'erroneoiis' utterance 
vith-^ts equivalent in the learner's native language. If this 
can be done by asking the learner to esqpress his intentions in 
the mother tongue (the translation guaranteeing its appropriateness), 
then it is an authoritative reconstruction. If the learner is not 
available for consultation, and the investigator has tq^rejy^on his 
knowledge of the learner's system, his intentions, etc., then it' 
can only be called plausible reconstruction , (p. 27U) 

On the basis of this data, the investigator can reconstruct, the 
learner's linguistic system. This is to be complemented witlf a ^ 
psychological explanation' in terms of the learner's strategies' 
^ ' and »the process of learning. (See section 3.2). 
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2.k Is the notion of error obsolescent? fThe proposed change in the 
attitude tovard^i^amer^s* deviant utterance? raises several iir?)ort- 
'ant questions from the pedagogical poijit of view. Since the 
assumptions underlying the current apptcach^to EA and the study of 



Jnterlanguage are identical, I shall po 
questions until after we iiave examined 



the 'concept of XL in more , 



pone discussion of these 



detail. In this section., I shall merely point out some of the 
issues that need to be clarified in thelnew framework of EA. 

For one thing, we need criteria jdistinguish between 
productive systematic deviations from nop-productive but never- 
theless systematic deviations in the leatner's performance, in order 
to make learning more efficient. Second .y, we need criTeria"^o 
determine the seriousness of 'errors' in terms of the degree of 
disturbance ^to effective communication ( intelligibility^ etc. ) 
caused by them. Thirdly, we need redjcamine the notion of errors 

^ in the context of secpnd language teach|ng, especially in those 
settings where the primary object of lektrdng a second language 
is not so much to communicate with the /native speakers of that 
lanpage; but for 'internal' purposes ,/alta where full-fledged, 
functionally adequate hon- native variOTies bJ? a TL are^ in wide 
use (for example, English in India; sj(e^kachru(l976)). It is 
only when we.htive clarified the^e is^es that EA will have a 
pedagogically useful role to play, ye shall take up these 
questions again in section 3.6^ 
3.0 INTERLANGUA'GE: The successive linguistic systems that a learner 

• constructs on his way to the master^ of a TL have been variously 
referred to as 'idiosyncratic dialebts' (Corder 197ia), 'approxi- 
mati-ye systems' (Nemser 1971«^ and ' Lnter languages ' (Selinker 1969)- 
The term ' Interlanguage ' is becoming established in the current 
literature on the subject, possibly because it is neutral as to 
the directionality of attitude: the other^two terms imply a . 
TL-centered perspective. 

The term Interlanguage (IL) sesms to be appropriate also for 
the following reasons: (l) it captures the ^ * status of 

the learner's system between his native language and the TL; (2) it 
represents the /'atypical rapidity" with which *he learner's language 



changes, or its instability; (3) focussing on the. term 'language', 
it e:q)licitly recognizes the rule-governed, systematic nature of 
the learner's performance, and its adequacy as a functional cpmmun- 
cative system (from the learner's point of view, at least). 

The single most important influence on the study of IL 
phenomena has been .the findings of the (post-generative) studies 
of child language acqiiisition (see Cook 19^9^ 1973). In a sense, 
the progression from traditional EA to the concept of IL may be ^ , , * 

said to parallel the shift from -the -telegropHvc child '^--^^ ' 

language to the recent study of the stages of child language 
acquisition in sui generic , terms . The ^x^"^^^ vnOcie-t 
treated the child's speech as a trunca-feccl/ telegraphic' version of 
adult language and proce^jjed to derive the child's utterances by 
means of deletion rules operating on the adult systenr. Just as EA 
looked upon the secopd language learner's pa|formance as "inadequate 
approximations of the TL norm". Recent' studies in child language 
(cf- Brown ^ 1973) *\acquisitionjhave recognized the absurdity of describing the child 
as possessing ^p^the rules of the adult language together Vith a 



^suspiciously large number of deletion rules. Th6 current approach ^ Ij^^ 

treats child language learning as *a progressiopi of self-contained, 

> ^ internally structured systems , getting increasingly similar to the 

ad4lt language system. 'This was essentially the 'approach advocated 

2J as early as I9UI by Jakobson.^ ISie parai:felism between this change 

of approach in developmental ]^sycholinguisti6s and the change from 

traditional EA to the concept of IL is obvious. ^ . ' 

3,1 IL: assumptions . Defining' an "approximative system" (L^) as a. 

- "deviant linguistic system acti;Jlly^ employed by the. learner attempting 

to utilize the target language's Ilanser (l97J<x) states the assumptions 

underlying' the concept of L^'s^ ^ • . 

...Our assumption is thr^-fold: (l) Learner speech at a given 
time is the patterned product of a linguistic system., L^, 
distinct from LS and LT jthe'^ource and the target languagej f 
and interfaally structured. ^ (2) La's at successive stages 

^ of learning form an evolving series, LQ^i..4.n, the earliest 

occurring when a learner firs?^ attempts to use'LT, the most 
advanced at the closest approach to^LT... {3) In a given 
contact situation, the L^'s of learners at the same stage of 

' proficiency roughly coincide, vith major variations ascribable 

to differences in learn;^ng exp^ri'^nce. . - 
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Similar views are put forth by, Corder (196? , 1971a), Selinker 
(1969, 1972) and Richards (l971b, 1973). 
3.2 Toward an explanatory theory of Ih . Selinker (l972y has proposed 
a theoretical framework in order to account for IL phenomena in 
second lemguage learning. 

. , > » . 

V — According to Selinker, the most crucial fact that any descrip- 
tion of IL must account for is the phenomenon of fossilization. 

Fossiliza'ble linguistic phenomena are linguistic itJems, 
naes, and subsystems which speakers of a particular NL 
will tend to keep in their IL relative to a particular 
TL, no matter what the age of the learner or amount of 
explanation or instruction he receives in the TL. (p. 215) 

In order to account for this phenomenon, Selinker posits the 
existence of a genetically determined latent psy chological structure 
'(different from Lenneberg's 'latent, linguistic -.Structure ' ) "which 
is activated Whenever an adult attempts to produce meanings, which 
he may have, in a second language he is learning." (p. 229) This 
latent psychological structure contains five central processes ^ 
(langvtage transfer, transfer of training, strategies of second 
language learning, strategies of second language conmunication, 
and overgeneralization of TL linguis^^ic material) and a few minor 
ones (e.g. ,*hypercorrection-, sperlling pronunciation, cognate 
^ pronunciation, holophrase learning, etc.)^ Each process, he suggests 
"forces fossilizable material tipon surface IL utterance*, controlling 
to a very large extent, the surface structures of^these sentences" 
Cp. 217). It follows from this that "eaCh of the analyst's predic- 
tions as to the shape of IL utterances should be associated with one 
or more of these. ..processes." (p. 215) 

Before proceeding to" consider the suggested methodology for 
describing ILs iki terms of the processes listed above, it may be 
fruitful to clarify some of the tenns used to refer to the .processes . 

'Language transfer • is of C9Urse, self-explanatory. So is 
•overgeneralization' (e.g., 'What did he intended say?'}. 
'Transfer, of training,' is different from either of these, and refers 
' to cases such as the one itheKe Serbo-Croatians find it hard to use , 
the ife/^he distinction in English correctly, due to the presentation 
of drills in textbooks and classroom exclusively with he_ and never 



with she . An example of a 'second-language learning strategy' 

woiild be the tendency to reduce the Tl^ to a simpler system' - 

(e.g., omission of function words, plural 'markers^ etc.). 'Se6on4- 

language communication strategy' refers to the tendency to stop 

learning once the learner feels he has attained a 'functional 

competence' in th« TL, or that certain elements in the TL are not 

. crucial for effective communication. 

3.3. Methodology for studying XL systems . "Both Selink^r (1972) 'and Corder 

(1971b, I97U) agree that since JLs are internally patterq.ed autonomous 

systems, the data for XL should be based on sources other 'than 

those \ised in conventional EA. Selinker argues t*hat 

th^ only observable data from meaningful performance in 
controlled situations* (as opposed to classroom drills 
and experiments with non-sense material) we can establish 
as relevant for interlingual identifications ,are (l) utter- 
ances ifi the learner's native language (NL) produced by t 
the learner; (2) XL utterances produced by the learner; and 
(SyrL utterances produced by th'e native speakers of that 
.TL. (p. 21U) • 

As opposed to Selinker who feels that "the analyst in the 
interlingual domain cannot rely on intuitive grammatical judge- 
ments since he will gain information about another system. .. i. e. , 
the TL" Cp* 213, footnote 9)," Corder (197^*) does not consider this 
a drawback, because the judgements of the learner -will giVe crucial 
information on what h^thinks, is the norm of the TL, thus (un-r 
cousiously) revealing his own XL system. • - 

3.U IL: The Empirical Evidence . Hemser (l97tq^ provides some arguments 
for the structural independence of XL from the NL and TL systems. 
Based on his study of ,the^ acquisition of English pKi^iology by^ 
Hungarian learners (published "Version, Nemser 197lb)^he points 
out .that the learner's IL (i) exhibits fl-equerit and systematic • ^ 
occurrence of elements not attributable to either the learner's* 
IIL or^the TL; (ii) constitutes a system exhibiting true internal 
coherence when studied in sui generis terms. Supporting his second 
assumption (with regard to the evolutionary stages), Nemser notes 
that the amount and type of deviation in the successive stages of' 
language learning varies systematically, th'e earlier stages being 
characterized by syncreticism (under- differentiation) , while the 
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later stages are marked by -processes of reinterpretation , hyper- 
correction, ^etc» In*^rder to accoimt for the systeinatioity of 

deviant forins (or the^^ 'fossili^ation' at a given stage), Nemser 

» » , • 
posits the fllay of twq:^^orces : denfiands of comnunicatiop force the 

establishment of phonological, grammatical and .lexical categories, 

and the demanids of econtupy force the imposition of the balance and 

order of the linguistic A^stem. *^ 

Richards {l971a, 19.?!^), extrapolating from the results of Ek 

V- . . ......... 

in various second languag|(i learning situations, shows t^at many of 
the 'deviant' forms prodA^ad by learners can be accoxinted for in 



terms of one or more of tfi^ processes posited by Selinker. 

The acid test for th^iL hypothesis would be, of course, 
longitudinal studies ot second language learning; This task is 
made extremely complicated by what hasfbeen referred to 
as the" instability of the learner's -IL. In this difficult area 
of research i the only study to have appeared to date is Dickersoil 



In her study of ^ the acquisition of selected consonant sounds 
of English by a group of Japanese learners, Dickerson demonstrates * 
that the learner's output at every stage is both systematic and 
variably' , the variability bfiing a function of the internal linguisti 
environment 'of the sounds as well as the external style stratifica- 
tion. Dickerson 's use ofJ^Labovian variability model to the^study 
of language acqizisition is significant for at least two reasons: 

(i) methodologically, it is ideally suited for the study of mani- 
festly unstlable language phenomena such as ^ learners ' intermediate 

systems; and (ii) theoretically, it proviides a more plausible 
explanatory account of the so-called ^'^)acksliding' to IL norm noted 
by Selinker and 'many others in the performance of language -learners. 

, • St is obvCovXs -ifwcd the studies reported above 

seem to provide at , best jfertial evidence for "the IL hypothesis. 
V/hat the sturdy of IL needs is empirical 'evidence validating each 
of the psychological constructs^ posited by Selinker. This task 
is impeded at present by the lack of a rigorous discovery 
procedure that, can unambiguously identify whether a given utterance 
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in the 'learner's IL is ^jroduced by the operation of one process as 
against another. As long as we lack 5uch procedures, the greater 
explanatory power claimed for IL'will remain no more explanatory 
^ thanjthe much maligned lists of errors organized into error^ types. 
3.5. IL- in relation to CA and EA . At this point, we may pause to consider 
in what respects, if any, the theory and methodology of IL differ 
from those of the two other approaches to' learner- pei'formance 
\ in this paper, and to try to- assess, whether 
^ this difference actually amounts to 'an improremeit. 

The most obvioxis difference, of course, iS in the attitude 
toward learner performance, especially toward the * errors*. 
CA per se does not take any position on this issue, traditional 
EA considers errors to be harmful and seeks to eradicate them; 
in the framevork of IL, the deviations from the TL norm are treated 
as expQnents of the learner's system. 
.^^ Secondly — and perhaps this is the most important difference — 

while CA is concerned exclxisively with jbhat aspect^ of the learner's 
performance which can be -cqrEelated with the similarities ija his 
native language ^* IL avoids this" limitation. HL interference is 
only one of the explanatory -tools in tile repertorie of ^the IL 
investigator i Thus IL is explanatorily more powerful in as much 
as it includes the explanatory power of CA and extends beyond it. 

Methodologically, IL may.be -said to incorporate the assximptions 
of both CA and EA. \Ihile CA contral'sts the learner's NL and the TL, 
and conventional EA involves contrast between -.ihe learner ^s 

performance arid the TL, IL takes all three systems- into account, 
explicitly incorporating the bontrastiv^ analysis of the learner's 
IL with both, his NL and the^^. The difference ' is that in IL, 
, ^ the contrastive analysis is s^i initial filtering device, making 

way for the testing of hypotheses about the other .determinants 
of the learner's language. 
3.6. Pedoj^ogical Implications . It is perhdps too early to expect concrete 
suggestions, for practical classroom teaching and preparatibn of 
• materials based on th^ assumptions of the new approach to E^ and 

the study of XL.. Yet onja may xrish to at least speculate on the , 
' possible pedagogical implications of the recent studies, if only 
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to generate controversy. ' ' ' 

A major outcome of the application' of IL studies to FL-pedkgogy 
would be a Radical change in the teacher's attitude tovazxl the 
learner'? performance, tcf. Corder 1967, Cook 1969, Richards 1971a)- 
In particular, the teacher should give up the xmreasonable expecta- 
tion of TL performance from the learner from the veiy start. Instead 
as Dickerson ' suggests, he is asked to "expect variability", 
to measure the learner's attempts not ifc £erms of the TL vs non-TL 
opposition, but in terms of the "proportion of TL and non-TL variants 
in the learner's performance in a given^situation. From this it 
follows that the so-called back-sliding to the IL norm does not, 
indicate regression but a natural sensitivity to style differences. 
This in turn suggests that the traditional monolithic fondat of 
'proficiency tests should give way to a more flexible, ;milti-f actor 
format, sapling learner performeince in various styles and s4ract^^<^ 
enyir(5fiments . 

siinpLlar 'Change 'in* viewpo]^nt. fs also warranted ifi deciding on 
^the model of instruction (and consequently the fiorms of correctness) 
in those second language (or diaJ^ect) learaing cbntexts where 'indige- 
nous non-native varieties of aTL or "non-standard" native varieties 
of the TL are in wide use. English in*India and West Africa, and^ 
Black English in the <J.S. ai:e cases in point. While the systemati- 
city, contextual determination and functional adequacy og these 
Varieties have been recognized for some time now (see^^chru 1966, 
Labov 1969,' among others), the pedagogical problems posed by them 
are only recently being' appreciated. Richards (l972) sxaggests that 
these varieties are properly to be regarded as Interlanguagqs which 
have developed as a result, of the particular' social contextsjof 
their, learning end xise. In these contexts,, he suggests, we ne^d 
distinguish not only between 'errors* vs 'non-errors' but also 
between 'errors'fand 'deviations * , in the ^enae of Kachru^l966)« 
^AccLording to Kachru, ^deviations' are explainable in terms of the 
sacid-cjiltliral context in which E;nglish functions in India, while . 
* errors* are breaches of the linguistic code of English. Richards 
points out the r^lev^ce of this distinction in seccJ^Sfforeign 
language teaching: "in the foreign language setting", he observes. 
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all differences between the learner's use of English and overseas 

English are mistakes (= errors) or signs of inco25)lete learning" 

(p. 182), there is no scope for 'deviations' here, whereas in a 

second language setting deviations (in the sei^e just defined) are 

"reflections of interlingtial creativity!' (p.l8l). Given this distinc- 

tion, i% follows that questions of instnictional model, etc* are 

to be decided keeping in jnind the pragmatics of lemguage use in 

such contexts (cf.jjcachjni 197^). ^ If the TL is to be used primariljf 

for conmimi eating with other members of the interlingual community 

and only very marginally for conanuni eating with the native speakers 

of the TL, one wonders if the enormous time, effort and resources 

expended on polishing the t's, d's, 9"s and ^'s of the learners is. 

Justified. Thus the notion^ of 'error' in such learning contexts 

needs a redefinition. 

This does not mean that teachers are asked to abandon comparison 

of the learner's language with the norms of the TL altogether, and , 

replace the notion of ericr with that of interlanguage. On the 

contrary, as Zyatiss (19X^*) remarks,, a pedagogically oriented 

'description of the learner's \aiiguage is "always Contrastive and 

eventua lly evaluative" (p. 23^). This viewpoint is shared by 

Richards (l971b), who agrees that we still need the notion of 'errors' 

an^ to 'correct' them, 

simply because speech is linked to attitudes and social 
structure. Deviancy from grammatical or ph'onological^ norms 
of a speech community elicits evaluational reactions that 
may classify a person ^favorably, (p. 21 ) 

To sum up some of the problems raised in this section and in 
section 2.1;, if the proposed reorientation in the perspective ^ 
toward learner's errc^s is to be pedagogically \iseful,'Ve need to 
clarify the fdllowing: (i ) the criteria to distinguish betw^eif 
errors which are productive hypotheses'' and errors resulting from 
. false generalizations i liiC)' the methodology to clearly identify 
the sources of errors in terms of the processes outlined in 
3,2; (iii) a hierarchy of types of errors in terms of their 
distui'bance to effective communication ajid attitudinal reactions; 
and finally (iv) the notion of 'error' vs acceptable '('.aviations' 
in r^econd language learning conii^xts. 
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COHCLUSIOH: In the course of this paper, I have attezspted to shov 
that CA, EA and IL may be looked upon as ^three evolutionary/ phases 
in the attempt to understand euad explain the nature of the TL learne 
perfonfiance. This 'evolution* oay be said to involve an extension 
Of perspective in many vays - in the ettitude toward the learner 'a 
"errors", in the explanatory hyi)Otheses re^rding the source (s) of 
the 'errors % in th^ data considered relevant for study and in the 
suggested methodology • In other words, the approach toward the 
••learner's performance Has become more broad-based in trying to come 
up with an explanatory account why the TL learner speaks and writes 
the way he does. ' • . ^ 

Unfortunately, the proposed reorientation in_ theory has not 
brought with it a sufficiently rigOrous methodological apparatus 
comparable to 'that of CA. Consequently, while one readily grants 
that an explanatory account of the TL learner's language must 
include other coznponents besides interlingual interference, CA 
still remains the ojily rigorovisly worked out component of the theory 
The next few years will probably see a^flurry.of proposals for 
the study of the role of the other major and minor 'processes' 
claimed to influence the nature K)f the TL learner's performance, 

FOOTI^OTES 



1. I am gratefill to Professors BraJ Kachru and Yamuna Kachru for 
their suggestions on an eetrlier version of this paper. 1^ 
thanks are also due to Mr. Ahmad Siddiqui for his help in 
prepeuring this, paper. « 

'2. See,' for example, the following: George V/hitworth: Indian 
Fnglifeh : an exejuinsltioii of the errors pf idiom made by 
Indians writing English* (Letchworth, Herts, 1907); 

t' T.LiN. P4^.rse-Smith: English errors in Indian schools 
(Bombay, 193U); F.Q. French, Connnon. Errors ii^'En^Xsh 
; (London, 19^9). 

3. The possibility of evolving a scientific theory of translation 
that coulA, in t\um, be used in machine translation, has been 
one of the additional motivations for pm*suing CA- see Catfora 
(i965). ^ 

U. cf: Sveet (l899): "There is another class of diffictvties 
which my be regarded as partly external, parti;/ ir.ter;i xl - 
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thoss which -depend on the relations of the foreign language 
to the learner's native language, especially as regards 
similarity in vocabulary and structure." (p. 53-l< in the 196U 
edition). Sveet varned against the forzDation.of vrofig 
"cross-associations" across seemingly similar items in "closely" 
allied languages". Jespersen recognized BL interference, 
but advocated comparative analysis only as an "interesting" 
adjunct to the main task of teaching the TL. "COTpr.:isons 
between the languages which the pupils Know, for the purpose 
of showing their differences of economy in the use of ling- 
uistic means of expression. . .may o'ften become very interacting, 
especially f6r advanced students. . .The teacher may call 
attention to the inconsistency of the languages; what is 
di::tinc-:jy expressed in one case is in another case not 
designated by any outward sign (haus: >^\i3e: '. . . shprp ; sheep )'' 
, G^ggpg^sen ; 1904- - t3^>^^ • ' • 

^ri-E.npal.^.er <3eais a*:; somiT'length vith th3 •'illegitiirr.te" 
cv'bstitc^i.ons r:ade \r/ English learners :n speaking rrench - 
in phonology, lexis cind gr/mar. He ai:-a recognizer- cases 
cf posi'tive transfer. Hovc**^er, h3 ste^^ly warns a^iainst 
'^the te—tation to replace habit-.tormir.-: by e-^aJIysis and 

•s./.atheris (of problem iter.s)." (p^m^,' 15^4 , 5S>. 

ills viev seerjs to derive from 2>.do (1957:2): 'VPhose elements 
t),ct are similar to his native languapr will simpler for 
hrjri, and those elements that are differ-ent will be difficult/* 



Bouton (1976) points out that the universal base hypotheses 
and the notion of equivalence in the sense of Kreszowski are 
i^ot strictly compatible. 



7. ' See Jakobson (19^+1).', In the words of Fergusdn (1968), 
^ - "...Jakobson made clear the ^notion that a child^s language 
'is always a coherent system (although with more margindl 
' features and fluctuation than adult language) and that 
the development of a cfiild^s Icmguage may profitably be 
regarded as a succession of stages. Just as the history 
of a lemguage may.be." . . 
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